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From Where I Stand 
Howard H. Melvin* 


We are now entering a period when the scarcity that comes with War 
will be a part of our everyday life. Each day some new regulation will be 
issued, restrictions will be increased, some new item will be added to the 
priority list and familiar products will disappear from our markets. Every 
one of these things will affect seriously many people; men who have spent 
a lifetime building a business will be forced to close; many will lose their old 
jobs and must seek employment in defense work; homes will be broken up 
by boys leaving for armed service and by men seeking other jobs; things we 
thought necessities a few months ago will be but memories, and increasing 
prices will even change the standard of living for many of us. These 
are all new to Americans but this is War and we must pay the price for the 
many years of Peace we have enjoyed. 

It will be only the policy of these companies to cooperate in every 
possible way with the efforts of our National Government. We will not com- 
plain if we can’t get copper or tires or solder or trucks or pipe. We will 
not only live up to all regulations but we will use less than is expected of 
us, if possible. We will do the very best we can to take care of all our 
employees during the emergency and when the peace is won we will look 
forward to greeting the return of those employees who have served in the 
Army, Navy and Marines. 


Things are going to be pretty tough for all of us but, 

I can give up my tires if after the War I can continue to go where 
I please when I please. 

I will not complain about high taxes if I can still choose where I 
work and leave if I don’t like it. 

I will do without sugar if I am still permitted to say what I want to, 
where I want to, about anything I choose. 

I will give up many of my pleasures if I am allowed to worship in the 
Church of my choice. 

I can do without silk and wool if I can continue to vote for my candi- 
dates to run a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 

I can endure a black-out now if I know that my children will have 
the light of freedom and democracy in the years to come. 


From where I stand it looks as if the things we are giving up are 
insignificant when compared to the real values of life that we are trying 
to preserve. 


* Mr. Melvin is head of the Utilities in Millville and the most recently elected Trustee 
rd The game School. We publish the above through the courtesy of the Utilco 
ews.—Ed. . 
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Notes on the Early Days of The Training School 


Mary L. Vernon* 


I attended Mr. Garrison’s church in Philadelphia while I 
was copyist in the Land Title and Trust Company. 


While talking with him one day he said he was planning 
to start a school in Vineland, New Jersey for the feeble-minded. 
Through friends he had heard of the B. D. Maxham property 
being for sale. After interviewing him, he offered the property 
for six thousand dollars in cash and an annuity of three hun- 
dred dollars per year for life. 


Mr. Garrison said he had a circular letter he was sending 
out to his friends and others explaining about the proposed 
work and of course, asking for donations. He suggested that 
I might be able to help with this work, so in the evenings I 
went to the parsonage and folded and addressed envelopes. 


Mr. Garrison, his wife, four small children and myself came 
to Vineland on March 1, 1888. Mr. and Mrs. Maxham received 
us. Almost our first visitor was the noted blizzard of ’88 and 
we were surely snowed in for several days. Henry Koenig was 
our first pupil—a tiny boy about five years old. After all these 
years Henry is still at The Training School. 


From the very start a kind Providence seemed to hover over 
us. The early days were hard, but Mr. Garrison made many 
friends and they contributed very liberally. He seemed to have 
the faculty of making people want to help, and from Salem, 
Greenwich, Bridgeton, Newark, Woodbury, Moorestown, Pater- 
son, Vineland, Haddonfield, Wenonah, Glassboro, Millville, Phila- 
delphia, New York and other places, donations were received. 
The first year’s cash donations amounted to $10,567.31. We 
received six union Thanksgiving collections the first year, and 
the second about thirty, amounting to eight hundred dollars. 
We also received many fine sundry collections of dry goods, 
clothing, books, games, fruit, jellies, etc. Dear Mrs. Sheppard 


* These notes touching here and there upon the work of The Training School were 
recently gathered by Miss Vernon from her diary and presented at the last meeting 


of the Board of Visitors. Since that March day in 1888, Miss Vernon has never 
been away from The Training School, except for her brief vacations.—Ed. 
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(Mrs. Hancock’s mother) in the early days brought us large 
baskets of jellies, etc. and they were surely appreciated. 


Mr. Garrison worked without salary the first six months. 
I received eight dollars per month and later was advanced to 
twelve, then after a short time fourteen and later sixteen 
dollars. 

Shortly after we came to Vineland, Mr. Garrison called on 
Mr. Maxham. He noticed a book by Mrs. Phoebe Palmer on a 
table and Mr. Maxham said he admired her greatly for her 
many excellent qualities, and then Mr. Garrison said he had 
visited her recently in New York and that she had given him a 
check for one thousand dollars. Mr. Maxham was very surprised 
and said, “But she could not afford to give so much.” Mr. 
Garrison said, “But she gave of what she had.” I really think 
it made Mr. Maxham think. 


Very early our first Christmas morning the children and em- 
ployees gathered at Mr. Garrison’s bedroom door and sang 
Christmas Carols. Later I heard him say he would never for- 
get how he felt. 


The water was pumped from a pump on a side porch to a 
wooden tank on second floor Maxham. It was the duty of the 
boys to keep the tank filled and I assure you, they watched 
closely to see that water was not wasted. After a time the 
question of inadequate water supply faced us. We had been 
receiving water from the Keighley water works, but our Super- 
intendent felt we should have our own supply. At first it was 
questioned as to whether it was advisable to change but later 
it was decided favorably. All over the grounds we could hear 
the pounding of the iron pipes as work progressed. In Assem- 
bly one Sunday, Mr. Garrison announced that they expected to 
reach water very soon and when they did the bell would ring 
and the children could hustle to where the work was in progress. 
It happened one afternoon very suddenly near supper time and 
the children ran toward the south department. Of course, I 
joined them. Many came out from Vineland on their wheels. 
We surely had found water and the first thing done was to get 
out the hose to see if it could reach to the top of Cattell. 

I remember distinctly when Governor Abbott visited our 
school not long after it was opened. He seemed very interested 
in little Cora, who had never walked or talked, in fact she was 
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perfectly helpless and lay in a low reclining chair. At that 
time we didn’t have screens on the windows and doors, and the 
netting that prevented the flies from annoying the child had 
been removed so the Governor could see her better. As he 
passed he called to his daughter who accompanied him, ‘“Daugh- 
ter, don’t forget to put the netting over the little girl.” He: 
also visited Natlie in his room and sat down near him for a 
minute or two with a kindly word. Little things of course, 
but they showed that the Governor had feeling for the helpless. 


There were many loyal friends in the early days, among 
them, P. P. Baker, Dr. Beadle, Josiah Wistar, Mrs. Craven, Alex 
G. Cattell, Dr. Elmer, Hires, Keighley, Moore, Maxham, Nichol- 
son, Synnott, Tyler, R. D. Wood, Davidson, Sheppard, and others 
I can never forget. 


In August 1891 by the courtesy of the West Jersey Rail- 
road Company, two fine passenger coaches were placed at our 
disposal and children, officers and teachers filled the cars and 
we spent a delightful day at Wildwood where we were invited 
by Director P. P. Baker. 


Of course we soon felt the need of a conveyance of some 
kind to take the children for rides and for the folks going to 
church, so a long letter was sent to many friends telling of 
the need for a bus. Friends as usual were liberal and we soon 
had enough for a fine big bus, and the children had many de- 
lightful rides Saturday afternoons. Needless to say how much 
the family appreciated it too. 


Our lady visitors were wide awake and anxious to help 
wherever possible and they became interested and hopeful of a 
trolley car to use on the grounds. In due time, Camden, through 
the influence of a Board member, furnished us with a used car. 
The ladies furnished the car track and Elwyn donated two fine 
donkeys. The latter arrived on a Sunday morning and Mr. 
Veale with a boy went into town for them, and of course, after 
Assembly the children made a visit to their two new friends. 


The day the car arrived there was a short article in the 
Journal. It said, “The first street car arrived in Vineland to- 
day, but it was on its way to the Training School. However, 
the Mayor had the first ride in it.” I think it was on Merle’s 
birthday that we celebrated. The track had been completed, 
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the car was in order and one evening after an early supper, a 
donkey ride for everybody was announced. Tickets had been 
made in the office for each child and Merle was the honored 
conductor. To say the least we had an exciting evening. The 
car was frequently used visiting afternoons. 


One special Wednesday, we had a large group of visitors 
from Pitman Grove. Mr. Garrison said he would send the car 
to the front and then he added jokingly, “I expect you to make 
five dollars on that crowd.” Naturally I wondered how I could 
make it. My mind was soon at ease, for as we entered the 
car one of the young men in the party said, “Now, I’m the con- 
ductor, so get your money ready.” He passed his hat around 
and at the end of the trip I was presented with exactly five dol- 
lars. 


The Wilson property across the street from our school was 
for sale, and it was deemed advisable to suggest the purchase 
of this property for a state home for women. Senator Baker 
and others worked hard. Important men from the State De- 
partment visited us and inspected the property. Reports were 
sent to the State House officers and when it came time to vote on 
the proposed movement, Mr. Garrison wrote to the Governor 
and asked him if he would send him the pen with which he 
signed the bill. The pen came. 


You may be interested to know how we came to have our 
school colors. Professor Johnstone said in Executive Meeting 
one morning that he thought we should adopt school colors. 
Each one in the meeting was asked his choice of colors. I hap- 
pened to know that Mr Garrison’s college colors were lavender 
and white and mentioned it and they were adopted. 


Many times I have felt so thankful that Mr. Garrison really 
had a hand in selecting Professor Johnstone as his successor. 
I was on duty the evening that Professor Johnstone (while 
visiting here) spoke to the children in the hall. The girls came 
home thrilled with the story he told them. When he returned 
to the Indiana School, Mr. Garrison wrote to Alexander Johnson 
and said he needed an assistant just like Mr. Johnstone and 
when he found one to please send him on. Well, I have never 
had occasion ‘to doubt him, and best of all is his loyalty to the 
Garrison family. 
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Contribution to 


The Study of Juvenile Personality' 
Dr. Bernardo Serebrinsky? 
Abstract translation by Miss Noemi Morales* 
The study of the personality of the child is of vital impor- 
tance in relation to the neuropsychiatry of childhood. From 


such research valuable information is obtained bearing on the 
treatment of numerous variations of behavior. 


In line with experiments by other authors we have drawn 
up a questionnaire for differentiating the healthy from the un- 
healthy child. This questionnaire is presented here with some 
conclusions drawn from its application. 








QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name ..... Age 
Date RR eee ne eee re 





Instructions: Read carefully the following questions, 
and answer “yes” or “no.” If there is a question that 
you do not understand, ask the examiner for explana- 


tion. 
Morbid 
reply 
A. 1. Are you easily frightened? yes 
2. Have you any special fears? yes 
3. Have you ever walked in your sleep? yes 
4. Do you talk in your sleep? yes 
5. Do you awaken during the night feeling 
worried? yes 
6. Do you dream very much? yes 
7. Do you blush very easily? yes 
8. Do you cry for no special reason? yes 


1 Presented to the Pediatric Society of Cordoba, May 16, 1940. 

2 Medico del “Comite Pro-Defensa del Nino,” Medico del Hospital Nacional de 
Clinicas. From Revista de la Sociedad de Pediatria de Cordoba, May-June, 1940, 
Vol. Il, No. 9. This translation has been authorized by Dr. Serebrinsky but not read 
by him. The translator assumes responsibility for free rendition and possible changes 
of meaning where literal translation would have entailed sacrifice of intended meaning. 
An attempt has been made to express these meanings at the language level of ten 
years. In this the translator feels that she has been only partly successful. It will be 
evident that the translated questionnaire will require restandardization with English- 
speaking subjects. Appreciation is expressed to Dr. Edgar A. Doll for assistance in 
the psychological problems involved, and to Kathryn Fitch Deacon, and Ruth Borne- 
man MacLeod for stylistic editing. 

3 Guest Fellow, The Training School at Vineland, auspices the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 
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Are you very impressionable? yes 
Are you troubled by the misfortunes and 

disappointments of other people? yes 
Do you consider yourself better than 

others? yes 
Does your family treat you as you 

deserve? no 
Do people think you have more faults 

than you have? yes 
Is there anyone who wants to hurt you 

or cause you trouble? yes 
Do your friends allow you to play with 

them? no 
Does your teacher treat you as you 

deserve? no 
Are you upset by jokes or teasing? yes 
Are you easily offended? yes 
Do your classmates like you? no 
Are you suspicious? yes 
Is it difficult for you to begin to talk with 

a stranger? yes 
Do you like to remain unnoticed in a 

meeting or at a party? yes 
Do you consider yourself a nervous 

person? yes 


Does it bother you to hate someone 
watching while you work even though 


you work well? yes 
Do you lack confidence in yourself? yes 
Are you easily depressed? yes 
Are you afraid of being conspicuous? yes 
Are you easily confused? yes 
Do you often feel queer or strange? yes 
Do you have frequent changes of mood 
without apparent reason‘ yes 
Do you tire quickly? yes 
Do you always feel tired? yes 
In the morning, do you get up tired i 
and listless? yes 
Do you like to remain quiet for long 
periods? yes 
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Do you feel pain in different parts of your 
body? 

Do you feel better in the morning than 
at other times? 

Is it hard for you to make decisions? 

Is it easy for you to decide how to act? 

Do you feel uncertain after you have made 
a decision? 

Do you have some idea that constantly 
troubles you? 


Have you had or do you have the habit 
of biting your finger nails? 

Can you sit still for long periods? 

Do you quickly tire of your work? 

Do you like to change your work 
frequently? 

Do you try to finish your work in a hurry 
although knowing it is not satisfac- 
tory? 

Are you easily distracted while working? 

Is it difficult for you to concentrate on 
your work? 

Do you like tasks in which you must keep 
your seat for a long time? 

Do your ‘desires and interests change 
quickly? 

Do you continue in what you are doing 
until it is finished? 


. Do you imagine things? 


Do you day dream? 


-Do you like fantastic stories? 


Do you believe all that others say? 

Are you easily convinced? 

Are you very easily angered? 

Are you often discouraged? 

Have you suffered nervous attacks? 

Have you ever had a leg or an arm 
paralyzed? 

Have you ever been blind, almost blind, 
or deaf? 
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The aim of these questions is to explore the following 
characteristics of personality: (a) emotive, (b) paranoid, 
(c) neurotic, (d) asthenic, (e) unstable, (f) exaggerative-hys- 
terical. 

A copy of the questionnaire is given to each child and he is 
directed to answer “yes” or “no”, according to his best judg- 
ment. This questionnaire is not to be used with subjects less 
than ten years of age, nor with children with obvious mental 
disorder. 


Our principal interest is to clarify the features which char- 
acterize the child with psychopathic personality, in order to dis- 
tinguish him from the normal child. 


We are not interested here in the replies which show absence 
of such characteristics. When we say that a subject has four 
responses in group A, we mean that he reveals four morbid 
emotive personality characteristics. This is the interpretation 
that must be given to the numbers presented later. 


In order to establish the point at which a subject exceeds 
the normal range, we experimented with five hundred city school 
pupils. Analyzing these results, we established the averages 
for our juvenile population and on the basis of these results 
we now can determine when a child falls outside the normal 
limits of his age. 

Table I shows the mean number of morbid responses for 
the normal children for each section of the questionnaire and for 
each age examined. 


Table I 
Section of 
Questionnaire llyrs. 12yrs. 13yrs. 14yrs. 15 yrs. 16 yrs. 


ZSHvV0QAnP 
Wwwhhde cw 
ON WOH 
OLN OH 
wands hep 
wWwwWwNwWwE pA 
ORNL Ep 


In order to calculate a maximum value for each age we add 
one to each mean value in Table I. Thus, if a child of fourteen 
years gives five morbid replies for section A, he is still within 
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the normal limit for his age. On the other hand, if he gives 
six morbid replies, he is beyond the normal limit and we must 
look for the causes by careful further inquiry. 


As an illustration, we may cite one clinical case* which 
shows that among children considered normal there are many 
disorders of character and behavior that are not discerned 
without careful investigation. 


A. L.S.—-10 years. Great depression and fatigue, especially 

when at home. When she is with other 

people the difficulties disappear completely, but reappear when 

she returns home. Some time ago one of her grandparents, 

whom she loved very much, died. Organic examination nega- 
tive. 


Morbid 
Questionnaire Score Maximum* 
A 7 4 
B 1 2 
C 6 3 
D 5 3 
E 7 5 
F 5 4 


Impression: Unstable personality, hyper-emotive, with pro- 
nounced neuropathic characteristics. In five sections of the 
questionnaire the values are beyond the normal. Evidently a 
neuropathic personality. 


This questionnaire may be used: (1) to determine specific 
characteristics of the child’s personality, and (2) to detect the 
possibility of psychopathic personality. 


Half of the pupils who attend public school and are uncrit- 
ically considered normal revealed morbid scores which exceed- 
ed the maximum values in more than one aspect of this question- 
naire. This shows the necessity for considering character prob- 
lems in the school, to which end we offer this contribution. 


4 The author actually cites seven cases. 
* Highest morbid score considered normal for age 10 years. 
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An Academic Problem 
Ruth Reynolds 
Educational Department 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Last fall when I became a member of the Educational Staff 
of The Training School, one problem impressed me very much. 
Namely, the great difference between the reading ability and 
the mathematical ability of some of the children assigned to my 
classes. In several cases a child’s mathematical ability far ex- 
ceeded his reading ability, while in other cases it was just the 
reverse and I began wondering about the reason. 


For example, James, a boy of fourteen, with a mental age 
of 6.5, read stories written at a third grade level while his arith- 
metic ability was at a first grade level. This boy is of the book- 
worm type. He prefers reading to any other class activity, and 
yet he does not participate readily in any of our class discus- 
sions. Mental age 6.5. Social competence 6.8. 


Frank is a very different boy. He is not interested in ac- 
ademic work; yet his arithmetic ability is at a fourth grade 
level. This boy is of the industrial type. Quiet reading soon 
bores him and as a consequence his progress has been slight. 
In fact, his reading ability is at a first grade level. His mental 
age is 9.2, social competence 7.8. 


Albert is another boy whose arithmetic ability far sur- 
passes his reading ability. He is reading, if one may call it 
reading, at a first grade level, while his number appreciation is 
at a third grade level. Albert is a very active child and has 
not learned to concentrate on academic work. His mental age 
is 7.4, social competence 8.5. 


Richard is another interesting child who resembles James 
and whose apparent reading ability is much higher than his 
arithmetic ability. This boy, with a 5.7 mental age can read 
stories written at a third grade level with ease. However, his 
arithmetic is on a pre-school level. He can count, but he can- 
not add even small addition combinations without using con- 
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crete objects, counting on his fingers, etc. Mental age 5.7, 


Social competence 8.0. 


I became deeply interested in these special cases and after 
a brief study I discovered that James and Richard are very un- 
aggressive children. They seek little outward attention and are 
not interested in expressing themselves either by speech or by 
writing. Because of their low intelligence quotients, 49 and 41 
respectively, they have not developed their own powers of ex- 
pression 

Studying both of these children more carefully and over a 
longer period of time, I have found that although their reading 
speed is high and their reading vocabulary is large, their com- 
prehension is very low. ‘They have achieved speed because of 
their eagerness to read. James often asks to read when he 
believes that the academic work required of the boys in his 
class is too difficult for him. Fast reading, he also believes, is 
the one ability in which he can be superior to the other boys. 


In my study of these children I have observed that another 
reason for their increased speed is that these children are not 
easily distracted from their work by any disturbances in the 
classroom. They are not alert to what is going on around them, { 
consequently they concentrate their entire attention upon their 
reading or appear to do so and while they have greatly in- 
creased their reading vocabulary by this prolific reading, they 
have not read carefully or slowly enough to grasp details or to 
remember important facts. Hence their ability is to name 
words rather than to read intelligently. Richard’s ability to 
name words has been aided by an excellent memory for the ap- 
pearance and spelling of words. 

The mathematical ability of these same children is low in : 
comparison with their veneered reading ability. However, their : 
mathematical ability is probably what the true picture would ; 
be, as is expected of children of their mental ages as first grade 
arithmetic achievement is all that can be expected from chil- 
dren with mental scores of 6.5 years and 5.7 years. 

A very unusual case of the bookworm type is a girl, chron- 
ologically twenty-three years of age, with a mental age of only 
5.3. Her admission to The Training School was about five 
months ago. She can read from an average fourth grade read- 
er with amazing speed and accurateness. However, her under- 
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standing of what she reads is extremely low, probably at a first 
grade level. She can spell easily fifth and sixth grade words, 
put she has no idea of their meaning. Her number apprecia- 
tion is at a doubtful first grade level. Mental age 5.3. Social 
competence 7.0. 


This girl is an introvert. She expresses herself very in- 
frequently. In her cottage, she does not play games with the 
other girls. She stays by herself, often hiding behind a book, 
using it as a barrage and hopeful that no one tries to penetrate 
beyond the covers of her book. 


The other children, Frank and Albert, are definitely not in- 
troverts. In fact, Frank is an extrovert, often expressing him- 
self too freely and boistrously. He is interested in things out- 
side himself. At the present time he is keenly interested in 
the war, listening to programs on the radio, etc., and he enjoys 
anything with action and adventure. To both Albert and Frank 
reading is a tedious job which they must do, but in which they 
have little interest. 

Arithmetic, on the other hand, has more resemblance to 
industrial work than reading has. In arithmetic the child is 
usually busy with a paper and pencil. These tools concentrate 
his attention as the wood and nails do in the woodworking de- 
partment. In arithmetic as in woodwork the child is search- 
ing for the answer but in reading the answer is there, but must 
be interpreted. 

Perhaps one answer to these two types of children is the 
reading workbook. The modern reading workbook causes the 
child to analyze his reading. It diagnoses his ability to remem- 
ber details and his ability to grasp main ideas, and for the book- 
worm type these exercises afford excellent training. 

For the active child the workbook exercises provide the 
type of material that will concentrate his attention. The active 
child, and especially the atypical one, should also be supplied 
with abundant reading material that holds his interest. It 

should answer his many questions, and provide information that 
is interesting to children of his social age. However, it must 
be written on a low reading level, one that can be grasped by a 
child of his mental age. This is a piece of work in the atypical 
field that needs to be done—the writing of interesting reading 
material on the level of the atypical child. 
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Tribute 
ORRIE F. O'HARA 
1874 - 1942 


The sudden passing of Mr. O’Hara came as 
a stunning shock to members of the Farm De- 
partment and to many others, for he had served 
The Training School in the capacity of gardener 
with faithfulness and sincerity for sixteen years. 
Because he was quiet and reserved, he had not 
such a wide intimate acquaintance among our 
employees, but he was known to many as “the 
man who plowed such straight furrows.” Even 
as he guided his plow in a straight, even furrow, 
so did he live, honestly and fairly, meticulously 
careful, neat, and thorough in everything he did. 
His spirit delighted in a task well done. A man 
of his skill and dependability will be most diffi- 
cult for The Training School to replace. 


Henry E. Renne 
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Report of The Boys Department 
Clara Meiser, Matron 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


The Boys Department is located at the South side of the 
grounds and there are eleven cottages, dining rooms, kitchens, 
employees quarters, recreation rooms, laundry, culinary depart- 
ments, and the necessary buildings and equipment for our fam- 
ily of nearly 300 boys of all ages and interests. Four of these 
homes are equipped with separate dining rooms and kitchens. 
It is the purpose of this report to describe the everyday routine 
of the household department. 


Perhaps the work of our modern laundry which has not be- 
fore had a special place in our reports will be of interest. The 
building was finished in 1938 and much thought was given to 
the location, attractive setting, lawns, flowers, etc., as well as 
the best of lighting and ventilation. The equipment is modern. 
All of this is most necessary when it is realized how much an 
institution, even of our size, must depend upon the work done 
there everyday. Our washing machines are capable of handl- 
ing about 350 pounds per hour. The large and medium size 
extractors and two tumblers are the latest models. We have 
a flat-work ironer, two presses, and ten electric irons for ac- 
complishing routine work, but other equipment is necessary in 
turning out a good finished product; large spacy metal bins for 
sorting unwashed clothing, ample trucks for distribution, and 
metal compartments for sorting finished work. 


We have been working on several experiments to raise the 
standards of our work, both for efficiency and economy. The 
ratio of soap to alkali detergents is based on water condtions. 
Our last test was, to determine what damage is done to materi- 
al through our present laundering methods. One piece of new 
material was washed once, then torn into two pieces, and one 
piece was washed twenty times. Then both were returned to 
the Laboratory. The following report was received from their 
analysis: ‘Tensile strength lost shown by washed sample was 
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4.5%. This is an extremely low figure and can be considered 
highly satisfactory.” 


In 1941 the laundry handled 535,571 pounds of general 
laundry and 7,950 pounds of woolen garments. The laundry 
offers interesting training for two groups of about twenty boys 
each. They can assist at most of the mechines but their pro- 
gress at hand ironing is very evident by beginning with very 
simple pieces, they progress to more difficult colored shirts and 
on to starched dresses and uniforms, etc. It is a matter of 
great pride to the boys and requires careful step-by-step train- 
ing. There are many incentives for progress in this field. 


All interests and problems of home management are to be 
found here in our many families and cottages. Care and thrift 
must always be carried out both for the comfort and attractive- 
ness in our homes as well as for good training of our children, 
and each group finds particular interest in the household chores 
that afford an opportunity for progress. 


The kitchens and dining rooms give specific training in set- 
ting and clearing of tables, washing and drying of dishes, count- 
ing the right number of dishes and silver, sweeping and care 
of floors. Many boys realize an ambition when they become 
waiter boys. 


While the responsibitity is always great for children’s 
clothing, foods, household management, equipment, waste, etc., 
it is doubly so at the present time. We are making every ef- 
fort to be alert to these problems. The breakage of dishes is 
one place where every effort must be made to: keep the standard 
high, not only from a material standpoint, but for good habits 
in training. The main dining rooms handle about 2500 dishes 
per day. Our graph for 1941 showed there were only 578 dishes 
broken. We are all interested in the graph as well as the 
parties that develop when it shows a good record. 


Our two new cottages, Stokes and Craven were completed 
and ready for occupancy late in the summer, events long antici- 
pated by the boys as well as the members of the entire depart- 
ment. Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Meese, the house mothers at 
Elm and Linden, went with the boys. The moving and settling 
entailed a lot of hard work and a great deal of pleasure. These 
cottages so modern in equipment and conveniences, offer homes 
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to about twenty boys in each house. The living rooms are large 
and airy with good lighting and the screened porches too are 
large. This abundance of space is an element of no small im- 
portance to the comfort and training of the boys. The play 
room in each cottage basement takes care of recreation and play 
in cold and stormy weather. Fine clothes rooms and moth- 
proof closets give us opportunity for good care of winter cloth- 
ing. Just now the lawns are being graded and we are looking 
forward to the planting of trees and shrubs. 





Report of The Girls Department 
Mary Peterson. Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


In a family of one hundred and forty girls, everyday must 
bring varied activities. The family is made up of older and 
younger girls, some of whom have lived at the Training School 
for many years, others, have only recently been admitted. Up- 
permost, there are the problems of adjustment, health, train- 
ing, and recreation. In most cases, this carries on through the 
trying period of adolescence. This is particularly evident in 
Moore and Carol Cottages where the girls are quite young and 
active. They have regular hours of school work each day and 
at home are learning to be self-helpful, and do useful things 
about the cottage. They enjoy outside activities such as skat- 
ing, swinging, and digging in sand-boxes, parading their doll 
coaches, taking walks, and using the see-saws. These with 
the wading and swimming pools, and the merry-go-round fill 
the out-of-school hours. Indoors, they love scrapbooks, puzzles, 
sewing for their dolls, writing letters, picture books, and games. 
They often play school and singing circle games. In addition 
they attend school and enjoy the recreations the School Depart- 
ment offers, such as movies, entertainments, contests, concerts, 
assemblies, classes in physical education, domestic science and 
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music. Summer recreation includes camp, picnics, and trips. 
Most of the girls’ cottages have stationary play tables in the 
groves where they frequently have picnic suppers and where 
they can play competitive games No two days are alike in 
the lives of these growing children, and we are sure you will 
agree, that with all of these possibilities it will never be nec- 
essary. 

From these cottages we go to Louden where the children 
require more personal care. This is a happy, contented group 
of girls. Their own kitchen and dining room make it possible 
for many of them to be useful and busy about the house. Some 
attend school classes. They enjoy walks, their pretty fancy 
work, cottage movies, the wading pool, their lovely flower gar- 
dens and groves and the entertainments at school. They are 
very proud of their OK’s on Store Day. 


As we come up the street we visit Tyler Cottage that was 
built with the view of the permanent comfort that our girls now 
derive from this cottage. They live a simple, quiet life. They 
carry on the duties of the household, enjoy the company of each 
other, as they do various kinds of handwork. They enjoy 
games, puzzles, music, radio and movies. They are interested 
in going to Store and Assemblies. 


Wilbur Cottage is one of the busiest spots on the grounds. 
The girls there represent both growing and older girls (each 
good for the other.) Most of these girls go to school and are our 
best trained and most useful girls about the institution. They 
take active part in all school activities and entertainments. 
They are also helpful with the younger children. Wilbur Cot- 
tage affords household training for all the girls since the dining 
rooms for several cottages are located there. The cottage of- 
fers a great deal of social life among the girls. They are inter- 
ested in many kinds of handwork, but their chief interests are 
their school activities. 


We had a happy vacation during the summer. A great 
many things were done for the pleasure of the children. Every- 
body had the opportunity of going to camp, and there were 
rides, parties and picnics. Many of the children go home for 
vacations and there are always visits from the home folks. 


Amidst all this busy life filled with activity, work and play, 
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there are the ups and downs of childhood, the little childish 
troubles which must be smoothed out, the learning to share, to 
give and take, respect for property rights, truthfulness, habits 
of industry and politeness, perhaps our OK slip and Saturday 
Store have most to do with the final consumation of this effort. 


A girl of about ten years of age was recently brought here 
by her mother. She presented an immediate health problem be- 
cause of a glandular condition and this necessitated a special 
diet. She was very restless and didn’t seem able to attend to 
a definite thing for any length of time. She didn’t seem to 
enjoy play, and was overly talkative. Her mother had made 
a great effort to teach her simple tasks about the house. It 
was on this basis that we began our training. Now she is more 
active and playful and enters into the activities of her group. 
She is especailly fond of going to the kitchen and doing little 
tasks there. She loves school and on the whole is making a 
very satisfactory adjustment. 


During the epidemic of mumps we had this winter, we were 
fortunate in having only a few cases among the girls. This 
was probably due to the preventive measures that were taken, 
which of course somewhat curtailed the regular activities for 
a time. ° Otherwise, we have been unusually well and there 
are no quarantined cases now. The constant vigilance and co- 
operation of the Health Department, both in times of sickness 
and health, and the daily clinics that catch minor illnesses, 
keep the health of the children in the cottages at a high stand- 
ard. Our foods department plays no small part in the health 
and growth of the children. This is done through carefully 
prepared and balanced diets, and the individual interest given 
to every child by our dietitian. 


The strong support of the Educational Department is car- 
ried into every phase of our cottage training. 





Sixty-Sixth Annual Convention 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


Hotel Bradford, Boston, Massachusetts, May 13-16, 1942 
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Notes from the New Sheet* 


A meeting of the Eagle Patrol was held in Stokes’ basement on 
Thursday night. We tied knots, gave tender-foot tests, and practiced first. 
aid. Mr. Deacon appointed fifteen emergency messenger boys out of our 
troop. We held our regular meeting of all scouts on Friday night at 
Garrison Hall. 


Dr. Otness took George and me to the Flower Show in Philadelphia. 
It was very interesting. We saw many displays of orchids, and one partic- 
ularly beautiful display in a forest. The trees were mostly dogwood. Full- 
sized trees were planted in peat moss. There were many kinds of roses 
and azaleas. Different sections displayed little farms and gave information 
on how to grow vegetables and flowers. 


Carol had a lovely dinner party on her birthday. The tables were 
decorated with horns, snappers, nut cups and balloons, also with center- 
pieces of daffodils and roses. We played games and had a lot of fun and 
surprises with a beautiful Jack Horner box. The happy evening ended with 
delicious refreshments. 


At the Colony, Charlie and Tommy are very busy these days caring 
for the little pigs. They have over 100 now. You should see them scamper 
and play around the pen. Sometimes they get mad at each other and then 
they scrap. It certainly is fun to watch them. 


The Wilbur girls were glad we were able to see Mickey Rooney in 
“Andy Hardy’s Secretary,” followed by a comedy in technicolor. There 
also have been other entertainments, that we all thoroughly enjoyed. It 
certainly seems as if spring were in the air. One way to tell is that you 
see the lawns being raked, as well as the farmers preparing the gardens 


for spring plantings. 


We certainly enjoyed that Minstrel Show we had on the twenty-fifth. 
We want to express our appreciation to Mr. Nash and thank him so much 
for getting them to come out to entertain us. I was particularly pleased 
with the four end men. Then I liked the way they brought those songs 
out when they came near the end. The solos were so nice and clear and 
you could understand every word they sang. In putting on an entertain- 
ment like this there is a lot of work. We certainly hope they will come 
again soon. If any of us saw a show like this in Chicago or New York, 
it would easily be $1.50-$3.00 for good seats. You see how lucky we are 
to see a show of this kind. We all liked “PeeWee” Jake Castellani, I am 
sure, the one that played the drums and spoons. It certainly was good 
In fact, the whole show was fine. It was a very entertaining evening 
and much enjoyed by everyone. 
* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for there monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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